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John Whitehouse seeks to raise debate on the criteria, 
especially the biological criteria for the selection of 
natural areas to become nature reserves or national 
parks. I recently read that “national park” is a euphemism 
for “what’s left.” (I forget who said it). So what do we 
want to conserve? The answer is “what’s left.” But it is a 
serious question and deserves better than a glib answer, 
however genuine. 

The National Parks and Wildlife Service has a long list 
of proposed reserves, both from its own investigations 
and from the submissions of others. Doubtless it would 
want, for practical purposes, to arrange these in some 
sort of order of significance. That this order should be 
based on biological criteria would be agreed by most 
conservationists. However, the argument as to whether 
more weight should be given to protecting endangered 
species or to ecosystem sampling; or whether genetic 
diversity should be given priority over ecological diversity 
in the selection of areas for reservation, is probably too 
technical for public debate, and too academic for most 
conservationists who would be prepared to leave such 
decisions to the experts, the ecologists and other 
biologists working for the National Parks and Wildlife 
Service. Any order of precedence of natural areas would 
be arbitrary, but it is doubtful whether it could be 
adequately based on a single criterion. Rather several 
biological criteria might be taken into account and a 
score allotted to each, as well as for other considera¬ 
tions such as size, viability, management problems, 
landform, price, local significance and urgency of 
threats. 

A comprehensive biological survey of New South 
Wales, and all Australia, is needed to provide the essential 
data base for an adequate system of reserves. The 
information upon which the landmark Specht report was 
based was, except in a few areas, sketchy at best. 
Although a lot of work has been done since then, the job 
is still far from complete. 

In the end it all comes down to politics, and the argu¬ 
ment over selection of areas as reserves is indeed 
academic in another sense, if we are not to get any more 
reserves. Since the establishment of the National Parks 
and Wildlife Service in 1967, there has been a stream, 
often slow and not always steady, of additions to the 
nature reserve system, but in recent months the stream 
appears to have dried up. Since the accession of the 
present government in New South Wales, there have 
been some notable additions to the system, such as 


substantial extensions to Oxley Wild Rivers National Park, 
and the dedication of Nombinnie Nature Reserve. How¬ 
ever, these additions were already well advanced when 
the government came to power, and the most the 
government did was to let them proceed. If the Service 
is to achieve an adequate system of reserves it needs the 
support of the government in the provision of sufficient 
staff and funds, and the removal of obstacles placed in 
its way by other government departments, notably 
Lands, Forestry and Minerals and Energy. At times these 
agencies appear to act less from considerations of public 
interest, than from inter-departmental jealousy and 
hostility to the very idea of national parks. Whitehouse 
could no doubt have expanded upon this subject, but 
tactfully confines himself to the comment that “the trans¬ 
ferers (of public lands) have not always been willing 
agents in the embellishment of the national park 
system.” Such government support will remove the need 
for agonizing choices between small remnants of rain¬ 
forest on the north coast, and representative samples of 
ecosystems in the semi-arid Western Division. It will also 
mean a change in government policies “directed at 
maximizing the disposal of public lands.” 

This state has been said to have one of the best 
national park systems in the world. Indeed in some ways 
the conservation movement has succeeded beyond its 
wildest dreams; particularly in the rainforest additions to 
the parks estate made by the Wran Government. Yet 
these parks, established in such controversy, up now 
enjoy bipartisan political support. It should be realized 
however that the present Minister for Natural Resources, 
the Hon. Ian Causley, was inspired to enter politics 
because of his opposition to these reservations. He today 
exerts great influence over the disposal of public lands, 
and the management of the State Forests. 

After two hundred years of relentless onslaught on the 
natural environment of New South Wales, any areas not 
yet cleared are not worth clearing. They will yield at best 
poor grazing country. They are, however, valuable as 
natural areas, and their destruction will not only cause 
significant loss of flora and fauna, but will add to the 
increasingly serious problems of land degradation, soil 
erosion, stream siltation, and salination which are 
the legacy of excessive and injudicious clearing in the 
past. 

I should like to make a plea for the retention of large 
contiguous areas of bush, to prevent existing reserves 
becoming embattled islands in a sea of cleared land. How 
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about a concerted effort to protect the yet unreserved areas 
of wilderness identified in the Helman report? And 
how about a really substantial park in northern New 
South Wales? — a Ewingar-Washpool-Timbarra-Spirabo- 
Nymboida-Mann-Guy Fawkes-Chaelundi-Cathederal Rock- 
New England-Styx River-Oxley-Carrai-Werrikimbie National 
Park? Then we might feel more confident of the survival 
of some of our wildlife. 

These and other issues raised by Whitehouse might 
be discussed at greater length, but for a clear statement 
of what is needed in wildlife conservation in Australia 
today, Harry Recher has said it all in his keynote address 
to the A.C.I.CI.C.N. Threatened Species Conference, 
1989, published in the same issue of The Australian 
Zoologist. I endorse Recher’s identification of the areas 


in most urgent need of protection in New South Wales; 
the national estate areas in the south-east forests, all 
remaining old growth forests, remaining coastal lands, 
an adequate system of reserves in the Western Division, 
and all remnants of native vegetation in the Central 
Division. To these I would add vital inland wetlands- 
Narran Lake, the Great Cumbung Swamp, and proposed 
additions to Macquarie Marshes Nature Reserve. 

I congratulate the Australian Zoologist for publishing 
these two articles, which will help to guide voluntary 
conservation bodies in the continuing campaign to 
save what is left of the natural world before it is 
wantonly destroyed. There is not much time left and 
there are many people to be persuaded if we are to 
succeed. 
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While the paper opens up for argument the question 
of a proper basis for the selection of nature conservation 
reserves, and it is a very important one, I don’t believe 
that any comment that I could make would be of value 
in pursuing the question of what is the correct choice of 
those offered. This is primarily because I don’t possess 
the scientific training to comment with any authority. But 
additionally, as I guess 1 must take a large amount of the 
responsibility for the course of action taken by the 
Service during the years 1973 to 1985, 1 could be seen 
to be trying to justify (or apologise for) what was done 
during that time. 

1 found the paper to be quite stimulating. The historical 
perspective reminded me of the many problems we 
had to overcome in negotiations with other govern¬ 
ment departments, local government councils, private 
landholders, industry groups, conservation groups 
and the Commonwealth Government in establishing new 
reserves during the 12 years I was Director. I was 
reminded, too, of the long gestation period for the prep¬ 
aration of a nature conservation policy for New South 
Wales which, despite the efforts of Peter Hitchcock, Jack 
Giles and myself failed to emerge under that title, as far 
as 1 know. But possibly some of the work done on that 
project provided some of the material for Peter Hitch¬ 
cock’s “Nature Conservation Review...” in 1985. 


Sadly, I must endorse John’s comments that: 

“The assumption that public policy decisions in 
nature conservation are made on logical scientific 
grounds by expert agencies is of course illusory” 
and; 

“Often the dynamics of this interaction (pluralistic 
decision making) have meant that the nature conser¬ 
vation agency is neither the sole arbitor nor the prin¬ 
cipal driving force in the reserve establishment 
process.” 

And so I believe that John’s call for debate on 
the objectives and priorities for nature conserva¬ 
tion reserves should be supported. A possible way 
to do this would be for your Society to call on the 
State Government to initiate a formal mechanism 
to investigate the matter and prepare recommen¬ 
dations to government for action. Without some 
commitment by the government for a programme of 
reserve establishment based on a sound scientific 
basis, it is unlikely that the staffing and funding 
resources necessary will be available to meet the 
obviously urgent need which John has identified. 

(This was written as a personal letter to the editor, 
but Don Johnstone kindly allowed it to be published). 
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